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Conies might be either preceded or followed by a discussion of two-dimensional 
projective coordinates. The duality between points and lines, both as to coordi- 
nates and equations, the use of the abridged notation, the expression of the 
double ratio of four elements in terms of their parameters, the equations of conies, 
are all worthy of particular notice. Any time remaining might well be given to 
further discussion of projectivities between two-dimensional forms. 

The course as outlined will probably consume the time of a three-hour course 
throughout the year. If only half that amount of time can be given to the course, 
as is unfortunately true in many institutions, it will be necessary to omit the work 
on two-dimensional coordinate systems and to make brief the treatment of some 
of the other subjects mentioned. In any case, however, the course is such that 
the prospective teacher will have new inspiration as well as much new material, 
and that the future graduate student will have an increased interest in geometry 
and a first-class foundation for its further study. 
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Send all communications to W. H. Bussey, University of Minnesota. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

An Introduction to Statistical Methods. By Horace Secrist, Ph.D., Associate 

Professor of Economics and Statistics, Northwestern University. The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. xxi + 482 pages. $2.00. 

We are told in the preface to this book that "the treatment is non-mathe- 
matical for several reasons, chief of which are that the mathematical phases of 
the subject are treated in other places and that there seems to be an urgent 
need for a fundamental discussion of the non-mathematical but not less vital 
processes in statistical investigation and analysis." 

With a non-mathematical treatment, we may well question the propriety of 
reviewing the book in a mathematical journal, but the methods involve certain 
mathematical concepts such as average deviation, standard deviation, correlation 
coefficient, and probable error. 

It may well be said that it seems to the reviewer that the illustrations drawn 
from economics and business are a very useful and interesting part of the book. 
There is given a valuable discussion of the collection of statistical data with 
special reference to the dangers of interpreting results from figures collected with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the conditions and limitations under which the 
figures are produced. The main sources of economic and business statistics are 
also well discussed. 

In the chapters on "Tabular Presentation," "Diagrammatic Presentation," 
and "Graphic Presentation," the author indicates how the choice of different 
devices depends largely on the purpose of the presentation. 

In the chapter on "Averages as Types," the uses and abuses of different 
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averages are discussed. The two chapters on "Index Numbers" show very well 
not only some of the purposes to which such numbers may be put but the serious 
consequences of the loose and indiscriminate use of indices. 

The part of the book that uses mathematical concepts is well illustrated by 
concrete applications, but the reviewer offers the following criticisms: 

On p. 387 we find the statement: "If, however, signs are disregarded, the 
aggregate deviations are larger when taken from the arithmetic mean than 
when taken from any other average, for the reason that this average is affected 
both by the size of items and the frequencies." This statement is incorrect, 
as can be shown easily by giving a well-selected illustration in which the mode is 
near the end of the distribution. That is to say, we can easily give an illustra- 
tion in which the average deviation from the mode is greater than from the 
arithmetic mean. 

On p. 388 there is the statement that "mathematical consistency seems to 
demand that the median be used. On the other hand, the average deviation 
requires that the total be averaged, that is, divided by the number of items, 
and logical consistency seems to demand that they be computed from the mean." 
It is not clear to the reviewer what this statement means, as it is not indicated 
what distinction exists between mathematical consistency and logical con- 
sistency. 

On p. 453 there occurs the statement: "If r = 0, no correlation exists, changes 
in the two phenomena being indifferent." This statement does not seem to be 
correct. To be sure, when two variates are independent, we have r = 0, but the 
converse is not necessarily true. The statement quoted seems to imply that the 
converse is true. 

As shown by illustrations in this book, the use of the correlation coefficient 
and the attendant theory may help very much to throw light on the tendency 
of two sets of economic phenomena to change together, but such applications 
should be made with a clear understanding of the limitations imposed in the 
mathematical development of the theory. 

H. L. Rietz. 

University qp Illinois. 

Elliptic Integrals. By Harris Hancock. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 

1917. 104 pages. $1.25. 

Professor Hancock's book is the eighteenth in the series of "Mathematical 
Monographs" edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert S. Woodward. It 
furnishes a useful guide to students who have completed an elementary course 
in the calculus and wish to extend their study to a consideration of types of 
integrals not treated in a first course. As is to be expected in so short a discussion, 
Professor Hancock's book treats only the formal aspects of the subject and 
chiefly the integrals of the first and second kinds with the standard transforma- 
tions into the normal forms. The discussion of elliptic functions and their 
transformations is brief but well balanced, the interest being centered where it 



